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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


‘a American Institute of Architects held its thirty- 

fifth annual convention at Buffalo, October 3, 
4 and .5. The attendance was large and enthusiastic 
and the address of the president, Robert S. Peabody, 
was certainly in line with the feelings of the members, 
and found a ready response. When we recall the slow 
growth of the first twenty-five years of the life of the 
American Institute’ and compare the disheartening 
apathy of those days with the strong, confident tone of 
the present, it is easy to appreciate how much the pro- 
fession in this country has advanced. The Institute 
occupies’ a recognized and a high position in- the com- 
munity, and the service which architects can render to 
a community in meeting an opportunity such as was 
afforded by the Pan-American Exposition was very 
gracefully acknowledged by President John S. Milburn 
in his address of welcome. 

This convention is of interest to the younger mem- 
bers of the profession in that it-has so cordially acknowl- 
edged the position of the enthusiastic young architects 
and draughtsmen who are working so hard to make the 


junior clubs as well as the Architectural League a factor 


in their development. Mr. Peabody called especial 
tention to this and expressed the hope that the Ar 
tectural League of America might take the same relat 
to the Institute: that the Architectural Associat 
London has borne so well with the Royal Inst 
British Architects. He would have the Archite 
League the center for class and club life, from 

older members, as they recognize that their tur 
would naturally graduate to the Institute, ‘and 
hands when. the proper time comes he wo 

queath the American Institute, trusting that th 


do far better than their predecessors, who hav: 


architectural leagues in which to prepare thems« 


‘their work. And Mr. Peabody puts in a well 


put aw 
for the. relation between the head of 


his draughtsmen: ‘‘And when the head of 

let us hope for his sake that he intends it as A 
Dewey might, and let us not forget the men lx 
guns, without whom the guns are powerl At 
the young aspirant for fame in a large offic 


he. were the nameless ghost whose spirit per 


successful work in the office, let us rememb« 


.the Army of the Potomac vainly str led 


before. Grant’s master mind turned 
machine to'victory.”’ 


The Institute has taken a very wise step 


vention in voting to invite the American Societ f ( 
Engineers to send to future Institute convent 

gate who shall have all the privileges of 

except the right tovote. This is entirely as it she 
Engineers are not architects, but architects 
engineers occasionally, and certainly the pat! 
professions cross so frequently that there co 

ing but good result from cooperation ‘bet 


in the convention. meetings 

The officers elected for the ensuing year art I 
dent, Charles F. McKim of New York Cit} 
president, Frank Miles Day of Philadelphia; Seco! 
president, Alfred Stone of Providence; secretat 


treasurer, Glenn Brown, Washin; 


A CARNEGIE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURI 


\ MAN with so many millions to dispose of 
L 


as Mr. Carnegie might very easily develop a pref 
erence for founding new institutions rather than helping 
or amplifying the scope of existing ones.. The libraries 
Which his wise generosity has scattered so plentifully 
over this country have surely been productive of nothing 
but good in every sense, but we cannot fully sympathize 
with one of the latest announcements of his proposed 


endowment for a school of technology for the city of 
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All these 
conspire to produce an increased cost of production and 
t the same 


and the contractor is almost chronic. 


time a diminution in the quality. But our 
economic stand- 


more satisfactory than that which 


from an 


condition, though deplorable 
point, is immeasurably 


prevails in England, if we may judge by a very thought 
f irticle on the subject in a recent number of the .Vorth 
? Trade unionism in Great Britain has killed 
the glass industry, is strangling the cement industry, has 
driven shipbuilding out of several locations, and has 
made it in many localities impossible for English pro 
ducers to compete with foreign trade. The mechanic 
1as by far the upper hand in England and he uses his. 
4 ( l sparingly Here the relations between the me-. 
and builder though sometimes strained are on the 
le very amicable, and in Boston there has for years 
ed the utmost harmony-between the ‘masons and 
maste ders. All disputes have been settled with 
: Ss, an the rare cases when appeal has been 
( the arbitration boards the decisions have been 
oth sides in a spirit which speaks well for 
\m«e n mechanics We have strikes in plenty, 
standing it all we believe conditions here are 
notwithstanding the retrograde motion which 
s to characterize conditions abroad. It is our inten 
S sequent issue to present a statement of the 
ch disputes are settled in this country be- 
een the masons and the master builders, believing that 


statement will be of interest to all our readers. 


PERMANENCE-IN BUILDING 
time since with 


( i of the daily papers a short its 
isual weak logic published an 


editorial against 


ig for all time, reasoning that because condemned 

ilf worn out locomotives or machinery should be 

yt discarded and. substituted by the latest ap- 
proved inventions, the same rule would hold good as to 
rs d that therefore to put up a great hotel, 
office or siness building with the idea of so construct- 
iy it \ last for centuries is in all probability 

to make serious mistake from an investment point of 
ew ‘he argument is entirely a specious one. We 
it troubled in this country with building too well; 
trouble is rather that we build too poorly and take 

t t iccount of both practical and artistic necessi- 
es. We will venture the broad statement that very 
of the buildings which have been torn down in the 
last quarter century and replaced by what we are pleased 
o term modern up-to-date structures would not have 
ven removed if they had been. constructed in what 
voul ave been termed at the time of their erection 
really first-class manner. The trouble is that only of 
recent years has architecture risen to the dignity of an 


ucated profession, and the buildings which have been 


torn down have been almost 


without exception struc- 


ires which were erected without intelligent architectural 


planning 


g or supervision. There are of course instances 
where a small building had to make way for a large con- 
solidation of interests, but that is not due to the building 
being necessarily out of date either in plan or construc- 
tion, and our contemporary need have no fear that we 


will build 


too well. 
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THE 


Old English Brickwork. III. 


BY W. G.. HORSEMAN AND 


HENRY 


FANNER, JR. 


oe ‘brickwork underwent a complete change 
« ‘in-treatment about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, chiefly owing to the introduction of soft bricks 


- commonly called ‘‘ rubbers,’’ that is to say, a brick capa- 


ble of being easily cut or rubbed to any desired shape or 
size after being burned in the kiln. 


In most buildings anterior to this date the moldings 


and other details were of necessity executed with the 
ordinary moided brick, which was shaped or molded 
before burning in the kiln, a method which produced a 
durable brick, but also one which entailed much expense 


in cutting to any desired shape and thus greatly limited 


their use. 


The manufacture of a brick 


which could be cut or 


carved 7v situ was a great factor in promoting the use 


of brickwork, even in buildings of the most ornamental 


character, and once again we find it used in the place of 


stone for the dressings and other architectural adorn- 


ments, as well as in its original position, the plain wall. 


Amongst the earliest example of its use in this man- 


ner may be cited the old house in Great Queen Street, 


near Drury Lane in London, and the charming old Pocock 


School building at Rye in Sussex. 


are designed with orders, 
and the limitations of brick- 
work are frankly acknowl- 
edged, particularly in the 
latter where all the mold- 
ings are of rubbed brick 
adapted to suit the mate- 
rial. ° The order is Tuscan, 
the frontage being divided 
into five parts in two stories, 
the pilasters and their ped- 
estals running through 
these with the entablature 
breaking round, and an 
attic story above treated as 
three dormers with pedi- 
ments over. 


The work is. coarsely 


30th these buildings 


RAYNHAM 


jointed and perhaps somewhat rudely executed, but the 
different members of an ordinary Tuscan order are all 


POCOCK SCHOOL, RYE. 








suggested. 
The arches 
over the win- 
dows are 
straight brick 
ones chan- 
neled to form 
voussoirs. The 
building was 
erected about 
‘the middle of 
the seven- 
teenth cen- 
tury. 

The house 
in Great Queen 


BRICKBUILI 


HALL, 


ER. 


Street was probably 
built about the 
same time, and was 
designed by Inigo 
Jones and either ex- 
ecuted by him or 
his pupil and suc 
cessor, John Webb. 

It is much more 
orthodox in charac 
ter, though not so 
complete a_ speci 
men of brickwork, 
the moldings and 
entablature being 


formed with plaster 


] 
and wood. The or 
der is Corinthian, 
comprising the first 
and second floors, 
the ground floor 
being treated as a 
basement. The 


frontage is divided 


by brick pilasters 


into five bays; the ort 


first floor windows are 





NORFOLK 


the front is much the 


example, but in this 


channeling, as well as the 
and second floor windows 
voussoirs, the central 
underside of the brick 
floor windows to the 
dow sills which were 
molded brick. A third 
been added to this house. 

Raynham Hall in Norfolk was one o 
of Inigo Jones and is built of brick with 
with the exception of 


which is entirely of stone. 


This illustration 


the main frontage. 


as 


instance 


} 


urs 


} 


ersiae 


the 
with the two wings which project about 


the 
walling between pilasters and windows 
arches o\ 
which 


Were 


cornices 


and 
floor ( 


oT 


the center of 


entrance 


whole 





building 
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ster-lik« large extent, both for wall surfaces and moldings, fre- 
the center quently in combination with Portland stone, the two ma- 
it and the terials forming a beautiful and harmonious contrast, the 
liment over, one of a rich and varied red and the other of a silver gray. 
t of one of The entrances to the Middle Temple Lane, London, 
1 the scrolls and the one from Newgate Street to Christ’s Hospital, 
London, recently taken down and rebuilt at the New 
trance doors School buildings near Horsham in Sussex, are good and 
f the whol typi al examples 
ng up the Further examples here illustrated are the entrance to 
tone and th Kensington Palace and the very charming church of St 
cture of Eng Benet in Thames Street both in London and both the 
eC work of Wren St. Benet’s Church is particularly good. 
of the walls The angles of the main building and tower are empha 
the house 1s sized by slightly projecting pilasters formed with alter- 
ve hall with nate bands of courses of stone and brick. The carved 
t, the saiol swags Ové the windows are executed, in brickwork. 
ont, the curt The old house formerly at Enfield in. Middlesex was 
though - there Iso a notable example of this kind of brickwork. ‘The 
rand statt nortion here illustrated gave access to a flat near the 
rst floor- level between the projecting wings, and as 
Jone vill be seen from the details, the work was well and 
refully carried out When the house was demolished 
e vears ago the central portion was carefully pre 
served and is now to be seen 1n the South Kensington 
\\ Must n, Londot 
he gate piers of Lindsay House, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. London, probably the work of Inigo Jones, and 
ose of Hampstead-Marshall are good instances of 
y ( ea rick work 
ls The use of rubbed brick was continued throughout 
the whole of the eighteenth century for the construction 
window jambs and arches, doorways, etc The door- 
vay here ustrated is taken from a large house, the front 
f 1ich is entirely in this method of building, in the 
King’s: Be Walk, ‘a part of the Temple, London. 
Side bv side with the use of rubbed brickwork in such 
‘eofusion we find in the humbler buildings molded bricks 
eing aga Ise n forming the dressings and other 
a! eC em vec shments 
Phe ouse here ustrated at Basingstoke in 
Hampshire is a good example The brickwork of wall- 
( gy is er rough; the bond and vertical joints are not 
\ kept. The brick architraves to the win- 
k ces and eaves are formed with molded 
s ks ghly cut and with rather wide joints to the 
ed sizes; vet the effect of: the whole gable end is 
S charming 
S Che bricks used in the walling measure 94 long by 
i vide DY 2% deep The side of the house abutting 
\. D phon the street has been rebuilt at a later date. 
Chelsea Hospital, London, 1s a well-known building 
e deservedly so, designed by Wren It was founded 
( Charles the Second as an asylum for aged and dis- 
: ed soldiers. and is so used at the present time. - The 
s \ n building is planned on a large scale, with a central 
k and two boldly projecting wings ranging -in height 
t ) with this. A central hall gives access to the chapel and 
9 on either side. These two apartments have 
s tall cireular-headed windows of great size, the jambs 
Sir ( : f which are executed in carefully rubbed brick. The 
r vings are three stories 1n 1eight, with square headed win 
dows ybex ck being again used here for the arches 
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echt run 
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and dressings. The whole is crowned by a large and 
well-designed wooden cornice, from which springs the 
high-pitched slate roof, which is pierced by dormer win- 





WISHFORD. 
dows. The chimney stacks form a very important part 
of the general design, rising high above the ridges every 
where. They are square in outline with strongly pan- 
eled facings. The lodge’s outbuildings and old garden 
walls surrounding this fine block of buildings are worth 
more than passing notice. 

The center turret, being of stone, does not come 
under the heading under immediate discussion. It is 
particularly well designed and adds greatly to the ap 
pearance of the building. 

Wren also prepared designs 6n a large scale for addi- 


tions to Hampton Court Palace, of which, however, only 





SUSTEAD OLD HALL. 


a small part, the court at the southeast corner, was carried 
out. The work was begun A. D. 1689, and the materials 
employed are Portland stone and red brick of a most beau- 
tiful color. The 
ground-floor story forms a basement, and is lighted by 
segmental-headed windows. 


The design is simple and dignified. 


The state apartments are 
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placed upon the first floor, have | 


dows over which are the circular windows of 


floor, and. above 


uppermost 


these are the 


rooms. 


cornice surmounted 


} 
0D 


‘he whole 


Sa use 


ar 


Ya blo« king 


which conceals the roof from vie) 


Benet’s Church the angles of th« 


slightly projecting pilasters ‘whi 


equally deep alternating bands 


S 


The banqueting house attached 


London, is an extremely fine ex 


brickwork, although of cours¢ 


the above menti 
signed by Sir J: 


century. The ci 


p11 


nn 


1 
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examples, 


Vanbrug! 


it and rubbed 


am 
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and circular colum1 


dow reveals or cur\y 


notice. 


~ 


built A 


Tyttenhanger 


shire, 


NTRANCH 
ed splavs 
House st 

D. 1654 by Sir He 


and complete example of a c 


ecuted in brickwork 


and two wings and 
A flat brick band 


first floor level 


breaks round the head of 
The 


ground floor. 


under their sills springing off thi 


It is plant 


windows also have pediments 


molded bricks. 

are pointed, but 
circular and poi 
the second floo 


traves. 


‘ 
1 


nted. 


r, whi 


jecting beyond the face of t 





The angles of the walls have 


1 17 
TICK Wallin 


is three s es go 
is carried ( 
The molded ers 
architraves of 
first-floor windows 
g his k 
as wt S 
In the case of the wings 
n the center port he 
Above ese Window 
ch als i ioldec 
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Up to nearly the end of the seventeenth century, 
except in some isolated cases, the small country houses 
generally present the same appearance as the three 
houses (Tyttenhanger, Groombridge and Moyles Court) 
above mentioned. The roofs of the projecting wings 
were either gabled or hipped back, and the walls fin 
er the eaves with a large coved cornice as at 
Tyttenhanger House, or by the tilting rafters showing, 
and these being shaped on their undersides-formed a 
modified kind of modillion cornice as at Groombridge, 
or a cornice of molded bricks off which the roof sprang, 


is’ at the almshouses,- Flamstead, and Mackeraye End 


House .in Hertfordshire. But’ as time went on ‘the 
boldly projecting wings, which were a survival from the 
early type of quadrangular house, became: less pro 
nounced in, projection, until at last a mere break forward 

the walling was the last surviving mark of these once 


portant features, and in the smaller country house 


even this was omitted and the house became very square 
Torry 

he brick quoins at the angles, which are such. strik 

ing features, gave way to 

oe stone quoins, generally 

el much smaller in size, and 

Loreto the walls: were often. fin 


ished with an elaborate 
modillion cornice con 
structed in wood, off which 
the roof directly sprang 
The flatness of the front 
was relieved by a slight 


bringing forward of the 


wall 





in the center, in 









mates Mae which the entrance door 


was usually placed, and 
this projection was carried 
up to the roof, the cornice 
breaking round it, -the 


upper cornice members 


The Moot House at 
Downton near Salis 
ury is a good example 


f this treatment, and 


may be taken as the 
t f ] ; } ] 
pe of design adopted 
‘ fo rer aries Rn 
ror country houses aur 
ing the first half of the 
1 
e1g eenti! century 


(iA 


ifter which the craze 
for erecting houses as 
1uch like a Greek or 


Roman temple as pos 


TY 
I 


1 


sible, adorned with 


Ft Fh 


enormous porticoes and 
orders of great scale, 
fairly set in and ren 


dered the further em- 





ployment of brick an 


impossibility in country GATE PIER, LINDSAY HOUSE. 





Wk te 





ater & 


Militnee 


THE 


houses, as these 
structures had either 
to be built in stone 
or of brick plastered 
over the plaster face, 
being marked out with 
sham joints to imitate 


stone if the expense 


\} 


OLAS 


of ‘masonry were too 
much. 


i 


i 


< 


Y 


2 
2 


Fortunately, how- 


7, 
y 
#\) 


Set 
( WHIPS 


ever, this craze was 


not generally adopted 


NY 


in the ‘building of 


Man 


small rural houses. or 
those in the towns 
until quite the end of 
the eighteenth cen- 
.tury, when in nearly 
every case in which 
brickwork was’ used 
for the construction of 


the walls it was en- 





: tirely hidden. from 
GATE PIER, HAMPSTEAD-MARSHALL. yjiew under a_ thick 
coating of plaster, and 
this method of building was carried on until under the 
influence of the Gothic revival brickwork once again. was 
used honestly and well. The consideration of this, how- 
ever, does not come within the scope of the present 
article. 

Another innovation which materially altered the char- 
acter of English brickwork toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century was the introduction of the sash window. 

Up to this period the windows had been constructed 
with solid oak mullions and transoms, which in them- 


selves were amply strong enough to carry the weight of 


the walling over without the assistance of an arch, 
which was very often omitted, especially in the eastern 
counties, as illustrated in the example given in the last 
article from an old house at Trowse near Norwich, in 
which the splayed or molded bricks of the jambs are 





TYTTENHANGER HOUSE, HERTS. 
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merely carried across and supported upon the head of 
the window frame, the great strength of which effectu 
ally prevented the possibility of fracture or settlement 
of the walling over. 

Brick rélieving arches were sometimes employed, 
shown in the illustration of a part of the Deanery at 
Winchester, where they are elliptical in form; but the 
effect generally when arches are used is not So 
the simpler way ‘of finishing the window opening: 
described above. 


With the advent of the sash window the hollow frames 


of which were incapable of sustaining any great weight 
— — V 
~ : a ae Gp of Vilasters 
Stole for Deloi/s F 
a 2 ¢ “he 2 * * 7 4 
Tnches ——__—_—_+—________4--- + + 4 feel 
OLD HOUSE AT BASINGSTOKE. DETAILS OF: NO} 
the employment of brick relieving arches to « 
walling over the head became an absolute necessit 
These arches were often executed in cut and ee 
bricks;.a slight camber or rise was often given t 
a S 
soffit in order to deviate the appearance of dropping 
the center which an absolutely flat soffit of large spa 
sometimes had. ; 
In buildings of large scale the use of sash windows 


\ 


did not at present materially detract from the appear 


ance, as, for example, the window openings of Hampton 


Court Palace and Chelsea Hospital, where the opening 
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VDE ALMSHOUSES, SALISBURY DETAII 


FF GARDEN FRONT. 


he Frowde Almshouses at Salisbury present much 
mentions f interest to the student of brickwork. The garden 


here illustrated is a very effective, if rather plain, 


nge of piers and arches, seventeen in all, 
ming a kind of cloister walk, giving access to the 
ground-floor rooms, is very charming in 
its effect of light and shade. 

The circular windows over these 
arches light a long corridor on the first 
open 

Many houses around the Cathedral 
Close in the same city, particularly the 
choir school, are worthy of study. 

At Guildford in Surrey are many fine 
brick houses of eighteenth-century date. 

The old town of Blandford in Dorset- 
shire was entirely rebuilt early in ‘the 
eighteenth century, after being destroyed 
by fire, and most of the existing houses 
are built of brick of this date. 

In London and the district round, 
brick from the first date of the intro- 
duction had always been a_ favorite 
building material, and after the great 
fire which occurred A. D. 1666 most of 





- the houses and shops were rebuilt in this 
material, and in spite of the changes 


flo6r, into which all the. upper rooms 





Net Ae scronens on 


ft et Am ane 


necessitated by modern ideas 


there 


THE 


are to 





BR 





LC 


this day 


numerous examples of late seventeenth and eighteenth 


century still standing in much the same state as when 


newly finished. 





The block of ‘buildings called the 


afford many instances 


rangular block, was built in A. 





for study. Ne 


D. 16 


qa? 


Temple, 


w. Court, 


MOYLES 


HAMPTON 


London, 


a qus 


the building's 


COURT, 


are four stories high, with brick bands of slight projec- 


tion marking the levels of the floors between the win- 


dows, which have 
rubbed brickwork, 


flat arches 


and 


in 


and 
King’s 


jambs in cut and 


Bench 


Walk 


are 
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Col 

















many doorways in this material, one of which is here 
illustrated. 


he increase in trade and the consequent conve rting ol 


. . } 1 } le +) It hy 
houses into offices and shops in the city drove the wealthy 
, . 


Rl PALACI 
} 
trades and n ( 1 ( 
} . 1 1 1 
their fhe S¢ L1i¢ l erl cre 
the best specimet! of eig hte ( 


RINGWOOD, HANTS. 


Highgate and Hampstead, then villages on the north 
side, abound in brickwork of this period, and Fulham.:. 
and Putney on the west at one time closely rivaled them - 


as residential resorts. At Richmond in Surrey and in 
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HE 


rhboring parish of Kew many fine old eighteenth- 


rick houses are still remaining 


Maid of Honor Row at Richmond is a good example 


] 


a (reorgian terrace vhile at Kew many old houses of 


Yypoes 





are vrouped round the vreen 
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regoing articles give a general idea of the gradual 

‘lopment of brickwork in England from the time of 


he introduction by the Romans, with examples of all the 


of mpor tance 
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External Color at the Pan-American. 


BY CHARLES: H. CAFFIN, 


ae buildings at the Pan-American are constructed 

of staff and have been treated with external color. 
The analogy of .this with the use of colored terra-cotta 
was so complete that it suggested itself as a subject that 
might interest the readers of THe BricksuiLper. I pro- 
pose to treat. it under the three heads of what we looked 
for, what we found, and what we missed. 

[ am writing this in New York with special reference 
to its clear skies and freedom from smoke. Yet, if the 
introduction of color into architecture is desirable under 
such. conditions, it must be even more so in cities where 
the atmosphere is less clear, provided the color is such as 
net to be unfavorably affected by the smoke and damp; 


and for this purpose colored terra-cotta from its imper- 


meability seems to be eminently suitable. It has other 
ualities that recommend it, —lightness, toughness and 
non-combustibility,— so that how far it may be made to 


contribute to color also is a practical consideration. 

The problem is surely one of construction rather than 
of decoration At least that is the aspect of the matter 
uppermost in my mind,—.the building in color rather 
than the enlivening of the structure afterwards with 
spots of embellishment. No modern city presents’ more 
charming features of color than Paris, and the founda 
tion of it is the Caen stone so generally used in building, 
which can be cut almost like cheese and then hardens by 
exposure and takes on a delicate gray tint that composes, 
as if an artist had arranged it so, with the normal color 
of the sky; forming, also, a background of subtle neu- 
trality to the accidental notes of color in awnings, shut- 
ters, flowers, and to the prevailing green of the innumer- 
able trees. This gives a general local color to the city 
that one readily recognizes and carries away in one’s 
memory as altogether characteristic. Such a uniformity 
of impression is not to be looked for in American cities. 
In them the prevailing note is individualism; it is the 
pith of enterprise and will inevitably make itself felt in 
the architecture, so that any consideration of colored ex- 
terior must look not to uniformity of effect but to sepa- 
rate action ; 

It was this that raised-one’s anticipation when it was 
announced that color was to form an important ‘integral 
part of the exsemble at Buffalo. For. it was felt, not 
unreasonably, that both the occasion and the circum- 
stances would warrant and make possible some very not- 


able contributions to the solution of the problem. The 


occasion was one of festivity which would permit a gen- 


erous application of color, while the temporary life of the 
buildings would justify an adventurous spirit of experi- 
ment. Even if enthusiasm should overstep the limits of 
discretion, the structures would not.remain to plague 
theit inventors as in general practice,. where an architect 
may well hesitate to go far in experiments the value of 
which he cannot truly estimate until it is too late to 
alter the results. But at Buffalo the designer’s imagina- 
tion might have been allowed to swing freely. - Let us 
see how far the opportunity has been grasped. 

As one approaches from the south, the eye is first 
arrested by the blue dome of the United States Govern- 








‘green-blue and gold. 


‘for detail; that instead of a 





HORTICULTURAL BUILDING. 


Peabody & Stearns, Architects 


ment Building and by the pyramid of red roofs and pin- 
nacles that surmount the Horticultural Building. 


are emphatic notes of color against the sky and whet 


These 


one’s anticipation of a pronounced scheme of color to 
follow. 
to view the color exsemble of the ‘* Rainbow City,” con- 
cerning which so much had been written in advance. 
But where is it? 
red roofs, there is a good 


deal of color also on the 


We hasten towards the Triumphal Bridge, eager 


There are two more blue domes, other 
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frank, 


rather than of 


faces rather that 


Let us turn, 


an 





these ‘features indicate the 





2Q9 


more critical regarding the: 


objects that first attracted 


attention and were for the 


time accepted provisionally: 


the blue domes and red: 


roots 


architectural style adopted 


is free Renaissance, particu 
larly the 
brand, and that a feature o 
Mexico, the country of sple1 
did domes, is the 


majoli a 


And with that thought 
one’s mind, how dry, luste1 
less, unvibrative is the 

of these domes! without an 
beautiful quality of 
suggestion of struct 
material in one 

painty Equall 1 
roots fall t SUDDIL\ 

of burnt L\ 

be ne niform il q 
With none r the Lit 
ations and vivacity 

that red tiles eld 


work ‘of 


architect; of one who think 


1 in materials of construction 


however, to the massing of deco 


over certain parts of the buildings. Here we a 
a much more architectural feeling A very succe 
example is the main portal of the Horticultu 5 
ing, designed by R. S. Peabody of Peabor & S 





Temple of Music immedi- 
ately on our left which we 
shall 
where is the architectonic 
Where 


indeed is there any definite 


examine later, but 


scheme of color? 
suggestion of color except 
in the details before men- 
tioned? The exsemble is cer- 
tainly not white,. neither is it 
colored in any sort of signifi- 
cant manner. It has, in fact, 
a suggestion of innocuous 
neutrality, except for the 
Electric Tower which is 
ivory white with details of 


Gradually it dawns upon 
us that our expectation must 
be modified; that instead of 
an ensemble we must look 
scheme of color we must 
fall back on separate features 
The realiza- 
tion of this makes one a little 


of ‘decoration. 





ETHNOLOGICAI 


George Cary, 


-BUILDING. 
Architect 
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It is recalled that the 


Spanish-Colonial 
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ice, surmounted by a flat gable, is round 


WES] 


~ 


ries of ornamental bands supported 
nns, decorated with raised orna- 


ground Over-the arch is a car- 


porting figures and scroll work in 


ie. vreen and vellow ()n each side 
rround and -white raised figures, 
n. feeling, and below them are 


culpture, naturalistically colored. 


1 


ion of these last the ornament is 


he .side pavilions loggias are 


l ceilings of which are deco 
Cr after the | 7//a Madama. 


ored decoration of this 


nel pleasant, rich even to 
es 11 ] } 1] 

mntrolled vy excellent. taste 
ft Imost all the principal 


se of the Machinery and 


these are by Green 


singe the architecture, 
Or he combined 
enity of these two very charm 
But it ith the decoration that 
t is massed around the 
ol6red with a bold use’ of 
( ure I t very ivreeable har 
ry effectively treated 
mbers and carved woodwork, 
e material, the dark brown 
' 
r tne oO deco 





ENTRANCE, LIBERAI ARTS BUILDING. 


ey, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects 
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SOUTH ENTRANCE, MACHINERY: BUILDING. 
Green & Wicks, Architects 


ration of the Temple of Music. An attempt has 
been made to secure vivid emphasis by the intro- 
duction of red, but its interrupted use in patches 
deprives it.of any constructive value.- With the 
exception, however, of this building, two very 
crudely colored band stands close by and sundry 
groups of sculpture, intended to simulate bronze 
but more suggestive of chocolate, the colored deco- 
ration is’ very agreeable and in some. cases ex- 
tremely good in detail... But it is detail. 

What we miss is any definitely intelligible 
scheme of color. Only to a very limited extent has 


the color been used structurally as an intrinsic’ 


part of the design; instead, it has been applied 
almost entirely as extrinsic ornament. . Herein is 
the disappointment, for ornament is not architec- 
ture, more particularly in the case of the huge 
buildings which have become a feature of Amer- 
ican cities. In these the problem is, or ought to be, 
essentially one of structural design, to.which the 
embellishment bears but a very insignificant rela- 
tion. . Without any, the building may still be very 
attractive, while no amount of embellishment will 
disguise or atone for a poverty of construction. 
We had hoped, therefore, to see at Buffalo an 
attempt to build in color. Perhaps the architects 
will assert that they have made it, for certainly 
the buildings are not white. But just as certainly 
they give no definite impression of color. | In ‘their 
pale buffs and drabs they are, as I said before, 
innocuously neutral; whereas we were justified 











in expecting some more or less adventurous essay in 
constructional color. 

The treatment of the Electric Tower will illustrate my 
contention. The structure itself is very majestic and it 
rises among the other buildings with a certain exclusive- 
ness, for it does not follow the Renaissance type. Indeed,. 
one of its best features is that it embodies the character.of 
type that is gradually being formed to meet the conditions 
of the modern office building. It smacks of what is going 
to be distinctively an American contribution to architec- 


ture. Here surely was incentive for some distinct style of . 
color treatment. _ What has been used is an arrangement 


of ivory, green-blue and gold, the combination that the 
decorator of a theater falls back uponas safe. The greéen- 


blue is a very charming tint suggested by the water at ° 


Niagara Falls, and is used as an accessory to remind us of 
‘the source from which the electric power is derived. Then 
why not have made it the dominant motive? Evidently 
this was too adventurous, beyond the depth in which the 
architect cared to venture. He preferred -paddling in 


shallow water to the daring freedom of the swimmer. It. 


is characteristic of the whole exsemble—a timid holding 
on to conventionalities rather than a bold leap of the 
imagination — in a word, an opportunity lost. 

The director of color was Mr..C. Y. Turner of the 


National Society of Mural Painters, but I. do not. think - 
‘he must be held responsible for the partial failure of the. 


‘scheme. The story current in. Buffalo is that the archi- 
tects approved of his plans in the gross, but that each 
-one demurred to its application to his particular build- 
-ing. If this was the case, it may be explained by the 
fact that the. Renaissance style had been adopted as :a 
type, and that its accepted conventions restrained them. 
As an endorsement of this, it is a fact that those build- 
ings in which the embellishment has been carried farthest 
are the ones in which the architects have handled the 
type with the greatest freedom. 
Towards-a solution, therefore, of this problem of 
structural color the Pan-American Exposition contrib- 
utes nothing, unless it be by suggestion. The idea of 
green-blue in connection with the Electric Tower kindles 
one’s imagination. Suppose that the shaft of the tower 
had been of this green-blue, and that the superstructure, 
which sits upon it like a crown, had still preserved some 
of the color but been freely decorated with gold, and 
that the.near-by buildings had been constructed in violet 
and those more remote in orange, we should have had 
a scheme distinctive, yet certainly not bizarre, and com- 
bining local tints which might be introduced into city 
architecture without offense. - As it is, orange-red shows 
very effectively on the walls of the colonnade of the 
Ethnological Building, a structure distinguished by har- 
‘mony of mass and excellent adjustment of its parts and 
decorative details; but the definite note of orange is not 
carried through the structure, which is of a kirid of pink 
buff, agreeable but quite unadventurous. 


For it was not a tentative and obviously safe thing 


that we looked for, but the resolute tackling.of some 
really imaginative scheme or even a bold recourse to 
examples of constructional color already used abroad. 

As it is, the result accomplished does not advance 
experience a single peg and has not adequately repre- 
sented what experience might have suggested. 
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“eee far the illustrations have shown what: coh 


















































The Life and Works of Rafael 
Guastavino. Part IV. 


THE PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION IN AMERICA 
(C.07¢ lud d. ) 


BY PETER B. WIGH'! 


sive construction has accomplished as a factor in 


the evolution of architectural design, and I ‘think the 








FIG. 10. MUNSEY BUILDING, NEW HAVE? 


promise made in a previous part to demot 
been fulfilled. As Mr. Guastavino 


ticing his profession, but ‘conscientious! 





FIG. 17. MUNSEY BUILDING, NEW HAVES 


the conceptions of his brother professionals, 


I : 
ble longer, except by way of suggestion, to-exp! 


longings of his own inspiration in the materi 





FIG. 18. MUNSEY BUILDING, NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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21 ELLIPTICAL STAIRWAY, FIRST NATIONAL BANK,-: 


PATERSON, N. Jj. 


reader that all the work 1m cohesive construction herein 
described is as thoroughly fire-proof as any of the other 
onstructions in burned clay. It is this quality that has 


been the main inducement for its use. But it differs 


from others in that it makes many constructive forms 
possible that were before’ unknown, and has been, 


therefore, a potent element in architectural design. Its 


largest use, however, as may be readily supposed, is i 
where its fire-proof qualities only are sought for. It 
v Meese 
: 
4 
7 - 
i bond g over drag as ° 4 
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FI > CROSS SECTION, FIRE-PROOI 


TENEMENT HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY FIG. 24. PLAN Ol AMBULATORY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
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recommended by Mr. Guastavino. 





e ieee _———— 
f Cross Section through Ceiling of Ambulatory” ¥ a 
; a 
9 
¥ 
* 
e 
FIG 20 


at the corners: 


girders in both-directions. 
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longitudinal Section through benter of Coding of Ambulatory 


AMBULATORY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


the rectangles connected by 


The steel girders are 


ul 


only tised to carry a small part of the loads of the’ 


floors,,and act mainly as-braces‘and tie rods as 


the circumstances 


illustrated by three photographs of the work 11 
process of construction in the Munsey Buildin; 


at New London, Conn. Fig 


4 commenced. 











ection oniime C-D : 


IG. 2 
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AMBULATORY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


therefore is important to select one illustration of the 


of fire-proof floor construction most urgently 


Supposing a’ large 


‘area of fire-proof floor to be required, the best applica- 


the Guastavino system is where columns and 


girders only are used —that is, where the floors are. 


divided into squares or rectangles with steel columns 


require 
floors are.almost entirely concentrated 


columns by the tile 


segmental arches of 


The ‘loads’ of. the, 


construction 


y 
s 


. 16’shows the work 


Segmental centerings of wood are 


set under the girders, and on these -are built 


three courses of flat tiles, 


much widet than the gird 
ers, on which are set three 
courses of brick covering 


girders 


Ss 


the. sides of the 


The lower course of tiles is 


the widest, and each course 


above sets back enough to’ 


receive the bearing of the’ 


edges of the courses of tiles 


forming the. domes. The’ 


square domes are really 


square sections of domes 


intersecting the girder 
arches, and are built in three 
or -ffour courses -as may be 
necessary and filled on top 


with: concrete or ballast 


.As compared with the tradi 


tional ‘systems of construc 
tion this is a form of masonry 
in which the | pendentives 
and the dome are united in 
one. The principle is old, 
dating from the Greco 
Byzantine period, but the 
application. is new and 
‘original. Fig. 17 shows 


the-top of the domes 


ready for the concrete.: Fig... 
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Fig. 22 shows the plan and vertical section of this 
stairway, and Fig. 23 will give some idea of the amount 
of careful study necessary to the successful construction 
of such work as this. 

In conclusion I present part of the working drawings 
of the ambulatory of the New York University, -con- 
nected with what is called ‘‘ The Hall of Fame” (Figs. 


] 


24, 25 and 26). The whole of the ceiling and roof are 


constructed of tiles and cement. The ceiling has-very. 


flat vaulting carrying dwarf walls and flat tiles, covered 
with roof tiles The ceilings are of enameled ‘tiles 
throughout. This is one of the latest of the Guastavino 


constructions. 
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NATIONAI BANK, ATERSON, N. 
These articles would not be complete without allusion 


to the conscientious work that has been done since 1890 


yy Mr. R. Guastavino, Jr., who has been such a valuable 
assistant to his father I saw him on thé first work’ that 
vas entrusted to his sole charge, the Telephone Building 


at Denver, and then learned to admire the conscientious 


way in which the work was done. It is one of those. 


which he used the minimum of. steel, 


NNWGInges iT) 
uildings in 


1 


but it would be useless to describe it without diagrams: 


Since then he has had special charge of nearly all the 


domes of large span which the Guastavino Company 


las erected 
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Selected Miscellany. ; | near to our iene ideal of an American style.” It is not a 


case. of ‘‘ Progress before Precedent.”? They should go 


(oe . hand in hand. i . ; 
NOTES FROM NEW YORK. : ; Mr.. Post’s new Stock Exchange is making satisfa 
"+ tory progress, and will be a dignified addition to the 

Wall Street section. 
Mr. R- W. Gibson will soon begin work on the Won 


The .prospects of new work are very satisfactory and. 
all the architects are busy. 


I Before .long some of the immense new structures for - ; Fie . 
' = ]° “ee ‘ar Mad nue It 

, , : 5 an’s Hotel’ on 29th .Street near Madison Avenue. .It 
, which foundations have been laid during the summer - ae = _ - 
} ; ; ‘ c ‘will be eleven stories high and will cost, exclusive of the 
| will begin to rear themselves high into the air and : 


plant and fixtures; $350,000. The general plan 
have. a large number of moderate-sized rooms for the 


‘use of. business women of limited means, as well as 








HOUSE AT NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





Frantis W. Crosby, Architect 


assume their place among the massive and beautiful Davis. & Br 
buildings of which New York may be justly proud. 


T : Ini ‘ expensive rooms for those who desire t 
he new Custom House and the Union Club, both by ; ae 
‘ s: “1 fas eee a skeleton-frame structure, with the 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, bid fair to equal anything of their kind ' ' , ue ae ee 
% ie es devoted to millinery stores, etc.,-generall) cont t 
in the city and to add greatly to the reputation of this - 6 


women. 


NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS 
Activity in ‘building circles cont 
is it noticéable on account of the n 


dences being built 





FIDELLA CLUB BUILDING, MOBILE, ALA. 


Charles Pearson, Architect. 
Built of brick furnished by the Hydraulic Press 
Brick. Company, St. ‘Louis. 





eminent American architect, whose scholarly and beauti- 
ful work shows the influence of McKim, Mead & White, 
being a free and intelligent use.of Italian motives, com- 


THE WINSTON-HARPER-FISHER BUILDING, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
F. B. & L. L. Long, Architects 


‘Ironclay”’ brick made by Columbus Face Brick ‘ 


bined with an indefinable feeling of whole-souled truth 
and liberality which it seems to me approaches very Built of 
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[ an Re HOUSE AT. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
of Fourt E. M.S ng, A tect Roofed with American 5., Tile 
& B t 
ae re iving iilding was one of the pioneer fire-proof office -biuild- 
ngs, the ings in the city. It is eight stories high and has one of 
\ rar the most interesting facades, being Gothic, after designs 
Peabody & Stearns. Notwithstanding its being a 
Fa RS t 
A Litker? % samrey 
DB Dore 4 Paw Tur? 
C fecha A Kean Sours 
D 920K L Pew 
& Le Y /ORCH 
fi A Y QA ICRVATORY 
CO MUL O Vane“er 
CECUOND : 
A fn CO WwRVOr? Bom 
3B Je Fer wy pes 
O As og A; Ghee Snes 
Lo IM ALK / ver G 
f" ¥ 7 * 
/ 1a Foe 7 Outen y 
} | HO k HI AGO 
et ( comparatively modern building, it is to be sacrificed to 
Tut ruil modern progress and will be replaced by. a- sixteen-story 
the Turne addition to the Chemical building at a cost of .§175,000. 





Henry Ives Cobb. who is a stockholder in the Chemical 


ding 

ing, will very likely be chosen as the architect. 
Considerable progress has been made in World’s Fair 

matters, the 


decided upon and the more important buildings assigned 


company and who designed the original build- 
. a aS 


the general scope of work having been 


as follows 


Louis; 


Agricultural Building, Isaac S. Taylor, St. 


Liberal Arts Building, Carrtre & Hastings, New York; 
Mines and Metallurgy, Van Brunt & Howe, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Transportation Building, Widman, Walsh & Bois- 
selier, St Art Building, Cass Gilbert, New York; 
Social Economy Building, Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, 
Theodore C. . Link, 
Suilding, Eames & Young, 
Walker & 


Taylor; and 


Louis; 


St. Louis; Educational Building, 
Manufacturers’ 
Building, 


Isaac 5S. 


St. Louis; 
Kimball, 


the 


mt Louis; Electricity 


Omaha; Service Building, 


Government Building, James K. Taylor, supervising 


architect Since the above allotment the commission has 
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CHICAGO, ILL., FOR JOHN R PRUE, 








Huehl & Schmid, Archit 
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HE 


decided to 
put up. two 
additional 
buildings for 
Manufac 
turers and 
Liberal Arts 

ae ee 
pected that 
the contracts 


for the above 


hwilai 

Dui1laings 
I 1) EAI as 

W1i D € 


iW arded be 
fryt 


re the first 


+ 


of January 
es are all larger than those of the 
he [Italian Renaissance has 
( I ( I tect ¢ ind the main 
‘ ( er oh 

Mas era ( New York has been selec ted 

‘| s tl hi designe 
| ( ( e A. 1..A. held its annual 
Mi e Club; M L\ 





and elected Mr. W. S. Eames 
W.. B. Ittner. vice-president, ].. L. Mauran 
| ( Bonsack treastirer; these officers, 
Mr. James P. Jameson, forming: the 

NOTES FROM PITTSBURG 
the Department of Public Works so far 
ndicates that this will be the best year that 
is known in building operations. It is prac- 
possible to get men enough to carry new work 


rly, and recently when the bricklayers on 
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one of the new office buildings struck for sixty cents an 
hour, their demand was granted at once, though union 
rates, fixed this spring, were but fifty cents. 

The board of.trustees of the Carnegie Institute have 
at last been notified that the city is ready to turn over te 
them the ground required for the extension of the pres- 
ent building, and work will probably soon commence on 
this. The trustees are also at work on the preliminary 
arrangements for the technical institute which Mr. Car- 
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D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Company, Makers 
negie is.to build here. Experts from many schools and 


colleges throughout the country have been here aiding 


them in this work 


Waiting-room of 
the new Union 
Station glazed col- 
ored terra-cotta 
has been used very 
successfully. 

Mr. Carnegie is 
to present to the 
city of Allegheny 
a statue of a for- 
mer prominent 
citizen, Colonel 
Anderson. Colo- 
nel Anderson be- 
friended Mr. 
Carnegie when. a 
boy, lending him 


books and aiding 





him in many ways. 


Daniel Chester rERRA-COTTA PANEL MADE BY THE 


French is the NEW JERSEY .TERRA COTTA COMPANY. 





sere RORT UREN 





E 


sculptor, Brite & 

Bacon of New York 

the architects. 
Alden & 


are preparing 


Harlow 
plans 
for a twenty-three- 
story office building 
for the Farmers’ De- 
posit. National Bank, 
to be built. on the 
corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue.and Wood Street. 


A MANTEL IN 
' FAIENCE. 


“1 ‘HE 


handsome man- 


unusually 


tel which is illustrated 
on’ this‘ page is the 
work of the Hartford 
Faience Company, 
Hartford, Conn. The 
illustration, does not 
. adequately convey the 
variety of rich colors 
employed in, the de- 
sign, but enough is 
shown perhaps to-in- 





dicate the rich effects : , _ rs _— 


which may be ob- 


tained by the use of a 


Made 


material which lends itself - 
so readily to graceful orna- 
mentation and beautiful col- 
or decoration. 

Faience, .which has al- 
ways been- used extensively 
in Europe, is rapidly finding 
recognition in this: country, 


and we look ta see a greatér 






use of it when ‘the, possibili- 
ties of the material .are more fully 
understood and.the quality’ of our 
product better appreciated. 
Concerning this particular man- 
tel, the architect writing the manufac- - 
turers says it is thoroughly well done 
and adds much to the charm of the 
whole work. The Hartford Faience 
Company carry a fine line of mantels 
or will exectite from special designs. 


HOUSE 
JOHN R. 


FOR 
TRUE, ESQ. 
“THIS beautiful house illustrated in 
our plate form is built of a semi- 
DETAIL BY 
glazed, cream-white terra-cotta from 
foundation up. As an architectural 
creation it has additional interest from 


the fact that Mr. True is president of 


HENRY SCHUYLER, 
ARCHITECT. 


Excelsior Terra Cotta 
Company, Makers. 
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FAIENCE MANTEL IN RESIDENCI AT MILW 


E. R. Liebert, A1 tect 
the. Hartford Faience 


the Northwestern Terra Cotta Com} 





the material, by the use 


his: absolute 


withstand successfully 


time, but the defacement of accumul 


common in many of our 


The: roof 


Is covered 


tile, made by the Ludoy 
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SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. Club was held in the club room on Saturday evening, 

We have received from the following institutions October 12. Competition — sketches and photographs 
publications which contain interesting descriptive mat- made during the past summer were exhibited. 
er relating to the different branches of art and scientific 

\ evera maintain 

Laurence Scientific School, Cambridge, Mass 

Che Art Institut Chicag 

\rchitectural Department, University of Pennsylvania 

Copi ll be fur ed upon application to those 

\ 





VEW. TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
rERRA-COTTA PANEL, FIRE STATION, YONKERS, N. Y. 


\ hapter regarding the Het lean Fireproof : i , 
, t Standard Terra Cotta Works, Makers 
\n ontained 1! 1 pamphlet just issued by E. A. Quick & Sons, Architects. © 
H M xc Ss ‘ ) iphle S made 


Mr. Walter M. Evatt has been appointed New Eng- 
land manager for the National Fire-proofing Company, ° 


with offices in the Tremont Building, Boston. 


Charles Bacon, Boston agent for the Celadon Roofing 
Tile Company, reports:the following new contracts: 
Library, Derby, Conn., Hartly Dennett, architect; resi- 
dencé, Newton Centre, Mass., Coolidge & Carson, archi- 


tects: residence, Weston, Mass., ] E. Chandler, architect. - 


Bb. Kreischer & Sons, New York City, report the fol- 
lowing new contracts in Greater New York: Office build- 


ng, Liberty and Cedar streets, John T. Williams, Jr., 
irchitect; light gray speckled front brick and buff light 
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urt brick Telephone stations, 220 to 224-West 124th 
RELI ‘. RICH.’ ARCHITEC Street and r23 to 127. East 124th Street, C. W. L. Ejidlitz, 





ter Henry Maur 
N \ x 4 
(rlar ¢ McBean 
= e that the 
he Pac 
n eSt tv pe 
n erectet 
4 nr layeot 
Ss produc \PITAL BY MESSER & SMITH, ARCHITECTS. 
een used St. Louis Terra Cotta Company, Makers 
SUNDRY ITEMS architect; light court buff brick.. Tontine building, 
” Wall and Water streets, George A. Fuller .Company, 
\ ) ‘ \\ ( Ohi , : i. sn ; 
contractors; light gray front brick. Twenty apartment 
Youngs Ohio ; , rs49 ' ; + 
= houses, Kent & Willoughby avenues, Brooklyn; buff 
Washington Architectural and gray brick and gray rock-faced brick. 





“én “ee ”? 
School Architecture. 
\ General Treatise on Designing and Planning ot Schoolhouses. 
BY EDMUND M. WHEELWRIGHT. : 


More than 250 Illustrations of Schoolhouses and Plans; many of the best types of all grades having 
been chosen. 
\n indispensable Text-book for Schoolhouse Designers. 


Price, $5.00, delivered. 


ROGERS & MANSON, Pud/ishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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DETAIL or FRONT x SECTION tweovan PORCH 


DETAILS OF HOUSE AT CHICAGO, ILL., FOR JOHN R. TRUE, ESQ 
HUEHL & SCHMID, ARCHITECTS. 
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PLATES 74 and 79. 


FIRST STORY PLAN. 
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